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the influence of a generation of criticism. It would probably be incor- 
rect to say that Dr. Purves has proved an exception to such an expecta- 
tion, but his work gives but few evidences of critical influence. In ac- 
cordance with the admirable plan of the series to which his volume 
belongs, he has considered briefly the sources upon which his work rests ; 
but in no case has he surrendered an element of the traditional view as 
regards the authorship of the New Testament writings, even as regards 
II. Peter. And although he occasionally passes lightly over the super- 
natural occurrences in the opening chapters of Acts, he unquestioningly 
accepts the book as a piece of historical work of the first order. Even 
when theological matters are not at issue, Dr. Purves shows unwillingness 
to concede anything of importance to recent scholarship. Thus as re- 
gards the location of the Galatian churches, a matter of late so ably re- 
argued by Ramsay, he holds steadily to the view of Lightfoot. It is 
therefore easy to understand why he should reject the two-source hypoth- 
esis as to the origin of the synoptic gospels, upon which New Testa- 
ment scholars are so generally agreed, and prefer the hypothesis of West- 
cott and others of an oral gospel used by the three evangelists. 

But if the book is open to serious objections from the point of view 
of the critical historian, it is hardly more acceptable to the historical 
theologian. Dr. Purves' s position forbids his handling the difficult but 
fundamental questions as to the relation of Pauline and early Christian 
thought concerning the Second Coming of Christ with current Judaism, 
or that of other elements with current Graeco-Roman philosophy. In 
its exposition of the Pauline theology, however, the book is not without 
value. Dr. Purves is a trained exegete, to whom Paulinism is by no 
means a closed volume. While, therefore, the scope of the series does 
not permit any large treatment of biblical-theological subjects, in so far 
as it is devoted to direct exposition, it is welcome. Naturally, however, 
we should not expect in it any marked recognition of other than canonical 
writings as co-ordinate sources of early Christian teaching. 

Altogether, therefore, we must say the volume is what its author 
probably intended to make it, — a well-balanced presentation of the his- 
tory of the apostolic age from the point of view of those who, while using 
the methods of current criticism, reject such of its results as do not square 
with a presupposed theological position as regards inspiration. 

Shailer Matthews. 

The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 14.85. By Charles Gross. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1900. Pp. xx, 618.) 

No scholar can look at this book without an immediate sense of 
acknowledgment to its author, deepening into real gratitude and appre- 
ciation as he examines it further. It is true that he may suppress a sigh 
when his thoughts turn to a cherished hoard of bibliographical notes and 
references, painfully gathered through toilsome years ; realizing that as far 
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as present value goes, he might have saved his labor, for here is all his 
private bibliographical lore in print for the public. If he is a teacher, a 
dubious remembrance may rise in his mind that a certain course of bib- 
liographical lectures will have to be rewritten, now that so much of its 
contents is in a shape to which his students can be referred once for all. 
He may guess that the pleasant sense of indispensableness to a group of 
colleagues and students from being the sole source of information about 
a little special field is a sensation to be experienced no more, now that 
Dr. Gross is at everybody's service. But after all these are part of the 
price we pay for progress, familiar in the history of the race as of the in- 
dividual, and in material as well as intellectual fields. What is really 
important is that we have at last a full, scholarly, well classified bibli- 
ography of English medieval history, quite equal to anything that exists 
for the continental countries. 

Wattenbach's Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, Lorenz's continuation 
of the same work, and Franklin's Sources de F Histoire de France, which 
suggest themselves from the similarity of the period they cover in their 
respective countries, are really not similar works, since they discuss only 
primary sources, while Dr. Gross's bibliography includes a description of 
secondary works also. The three works with which it is most distinctly 
comparable are therefore, Dahlmann-Waitz-Steindorff, Quellenbuch der 
deutschen Geschichte, Monod's Bibliographie de F Histoire de France, 
and Pirenne's Bibliographie de V Histoire de Belgique. 

Dr. Gross's bibliography does not cover as long a period as either of 
these works, Dahlmann-Waitz in its latest edition coming all the way 
down to 1890, Monod to 1789, and Pirenne to 1598 for all of the Nether- 
lands, and to 1830 for the Belgian provinces. Correspondingly the Eng- 
lish bibliography contains only a few more than 3000 items, while that of 
Germany contains more than 6500, that of France more than 4500, and 
even that of the Netherlands, 2084. On the other hand, for the period 
which his work does cover, Gross includes articles in periodicals and in 
transactions of societies, not merely independent works, as do the other 
three books. Again, Gross distributes his titles into a much more de- 
tailed classification in groups and subjects, although the general twofold 
distinction into works which can be grouped under successive chrono- 
logical periods, and those which are not so grouped are alike in all four 
works. But the most fundamental and important of all points of com- 
parison is that Dr. Gross gives descriptions, analyses, criticisms or esti- 
mates of a large proportion of the books he names, while all the other 
bibliographies restrict themselves to a mere statement of the title, place 
and date of publication, editions, size and form. There can be no doubt 
of the superiority of this method of treatment. A mere list of titles 
leaves all but the barest fact of publication still to be looked up by the 
searcher, whereas some further information as to character, contents and 
relations to other books, and some expert judgment as to merits, often in- 
dicates the value or valuelessness of the book for the purposes for which 
the student wishes the references. In addition there is the innate inter- 
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est of much of this information about books. It is true that the judg- 
ment of the maker of the bibliography will not always be correct, that 
his estimates will not always be accepted, — and indeed we should be in- 
clined to dispute more than one of Dr. Gross's dicta ; but such short- 
comings or differences of opinion are as nothing compared with the great 
value given to the entries by this additional information and by the 
statements, criticisms, and ' ' appreciation, ' ' prefixed to each section. 

The work is divided into four parts, the first, including about one 
quarter of the book, being devoted to "general authorities," the other 
three, to the period of origins, the Anglo-Saxon period, and that between 
1066 and 1485, respectively. England, Wales and Ireland are dealt 
with, but Scotland is not, or at least is only included occasionally, as are 
several other countries, when their affairs are influential on English history. 
The first part is necessarily somewhat incoherent, involving lists and de- 
scriptions of bibliographical works, journals, works on the sciences aux- 
iliary to history, the archives, collections of sources printed by public and 
private bodies and by individuals, and secondary works on a great variety 
of historical subjects which do not fall properly in the later chronological 
treatment. Perhaps the most noticeable feature about this section is its 
catholicity. The author, as might be expected from his earlier work, 
does not hesitate to include much institutional, antiquarian, and almost 
technical matter that frequently receives but scant recognition or atten- 
tion from the historical student. Particularly is this true of his sections 
on local history and on commerce, industry, and agriculture. Part II. is 
necessarily short, though it contains more material of controversy than all 
the history of England since. In Part III. Dr. Gross's account of con- 
temporary writings and legal collections, with their literature and the 
varying views held or conclusions reached upon them by modern scholars, 
takes up much more space than the list of independent works of modern 
scholars. Indeed, a single item like the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or 
Nennius is the occasion for a long paragraph of references to editions and 
translations, for a list of half a dozen or more writers on the subject, and 
a paragraph summing up conclusions. 

A full half of the book remains to Part IV. , the period from the Nor- 
man Conquest to 1485, and here again much more than half the space, 
some 225 pages, is required to describe the original sources. 

The description of the chronicles and the main bodies of documents, 
classified under various subdivisions of place and subject, is given with a 
fullness and continuity quite unknown elsewhere. The wealth of chron- 
icles which we possess for this period, especially for the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, comes out clearly, especially so in the convenient list 
of contemporary chroniclers by reigns which Dr. Gross has drawn up. 
And yet the description of the more varied contemporary source-material 
is vastly more impressive. In official records of Parliament, of the var- 
ious law-courts, of government offices, in taxation-rolls, city, manorial, 
episcopal and monastic records, wills, correspondence, poetry, and in 
still other forms, we have the raw material from which a true knowledge 
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of the past will eventually be constructed. In such documents, the per- 
sonal bias of the writer is at a minimum, for he had usually no ulterior 
motive, no intention of doing anything more than to preserve a record ; 
ignorance of the facts cannot be charged against the compilers for they 
describe what passed under their very eyes, or expressed what was in 
their own thoughts. Above all this kind of records extends into all the 
minute facts of daily life, all the realities of the normal life of the world 
of the time, all the personal doings of actual men and women. It is 
doubtful whether any one has ever realized the immense mass of this con- 
temporary material for the history of civilization in England in the medi- 
eval centuries, until it has been thus listed and described. For instance, 
of one kind of documents, those concerning the Church, in one class, the 
bishops' registers, there are some thirteen from nine different dioceses 
here recorded as being in print. The whole history of the Church has 
been surrounded with such a mist of ancient and modern polemics that 
if one turns to the reading of these plain records of the every-day routine, 
the normal, strenuous and mostly beneficent work of a medieval bishop, 
it is like breathing a new and fresher air. 

Similarly town and gild records, church-wardens' accounts, house- 
hold books and others which even the author after all his fullness of 
classification is obliged to group as ' ' miscellaneous, ' ' exist in numbers 
that few special students even have known of, except indeed as in this 
particular class they were already indicated in Dr. Gross's earlier bibli- 
ography. It is in the extraction of titles of such works from the Transac- 
tions of local societies in which they have been buried, their discovery 
among the issues from obscure provincial publishing houses, and the brief 
indications of their contents, that some of the most original, most labor- 
ious and most useful of Dr. Gross's work has been done. 

Some four hundred secondary works on the history of the period from 
1066 to 1485, is a much shorter list than that of works in German and 
French history during the same period, even including articles in journ- 
als. A series of appendices analyzing the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and the Rolls Series, and regrouping the princi- 
pal narrative, official, and legal sources in a chronological list, and an 
admirable index, completes the tale of acknowledgment of our various 
items of indebtedness to the author of this bibliography. 

Omissions will no doubt show themselves, though our search has so 
far not disclosed them except in cases where there was a sufficient reason ; 
differences of judgment of course exist ; some criticism might perhaps 
be made of the principle of subdivision of subjects ; but the one sentiment 
among students of English history will be one of grateful appreciation for 
this work, and of earnest hopefulness that an equally good scholar will 
some time perform the same service for the modern history of England. 

Edward P. Chevney. 



